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FRATERNAL ADDRESS 


Mr. President, Fathers and Brethren: 

By action of its General Conference and by appointment 
of its Board of Bishops, I am sent to you by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The commission of fraternity with 
which I am entrusted and honored, charges me with the 
grateful task of bringing to you the Christian salutations 
of the people of our communion, of assuring you of their 
abiding interest and brotherly affection, of expressing to 
you their joy in your continued progress and increasing 
prosperity, and of bringing to you some account of our 
own fortunes during the past four years. Under the blessing 
of God, I come to you as the messenger of nearly four mil- 
lions of the sons and daughters of Wesley—a host greater 
than the entire population of the Republic when Coke and 
Asbury presented their official address to President Wash- 
ington in May, 1789. In harmony with the parochial ideal 
of our founder, the constituency for which I speak belongs 
to a world-parish spread abroad over the five continents and 
the islands of the sea. In keeping with the pioneering en- 
terprise of Methodism, which has always kept pace with 
our national expansion, I come to you from a great com- 
monwealth on the Pacific, over which floated the flag of 
Mexico when Episcopal Methodism, as represented by our 
bodies, ceased to be one and became two. As the repre- 
sentative of all these members of the household of God, I 
come to you with fraternal greetings upon my lips and with 
brotherly love in my heart. 

Let me frankly confess that, in assuming this representa- 
tive function, it has been necessary for me to make a some- 
what difficult adjustment. It has been hard for me to at- 
tain an attitude of mind and to secure a point of view which 
would make it possible for me to speak to you as one com- 
ing from the outside and as representing interests which 
' are not altogether in common. You know that family re- 
lationships and family affections serenely come to be taken 
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for granted in the course of years. They do not dwell upon 
the tongue but are domesticated in the heart, and if occa- 
sion seems to require that they shall be given formal ex- 
pression there is a feeling of strangeness and a sense of em- 
barrassment. Thus in bringing to you a somewhat formal 
message of fraternal affection from our part of the Method- 
ist family, I have something of the feeling which would be 
experienced by a son in giving public assurance to a father 
of the continuance of his most distinguished consideration, 
or in making a formal protest to a mother of the actual 
existence of a filial affection. After thinking of you as 
members of the family for a quarter of a century and hold- 
ing you in heart as blood kinsmen for all these years, the as- 
sumed position of an outsider is new and strange and the 
formal expression of fraternity come halting to the lips. 
If, therefore, at any point in the address there sounds a note 
of family assumption in what is said, you will understand it 
sympathetically as a temporary lapse into the customary 
point of view and an expression of the ordinary family feel- 
ing on the part of the speaker. 

But whatever may be the incidental difficulties in setting 
forth our mutual relations, we may be well persuaded that 
any means by which we emphasize our unity of spirit and 
our identity of purpose has a growing value. In the grac- 
ious providence of God the borders of our Zion are being 
evermore expanded and our members annually increased. — 
This means that Methodism in itself and in all of its rela- 
tionships is of increasing importance to the kingdom of 
God, the American Republic and to the whole wide world. 
With our growth in numbers and our extension of enter- 
prise there will be multiplying points of contact, additional 
areas of competition, and new occasions of friction. It will 
be easy under imaginable contingencies for our representa- 
tives in the local field to forget that we be brethren. The 
results of such forgetfulness, for every reason and under 
all circumstances, will be deplorable. Family quarrels are 
always the meanest quarrels and church quarrels are the 
meanest of family quarrels. There will also be heard from 
time to time the raucous voice of the unsanctified individual 
and discordant notes seem to have marvellous carrying 
quality. The popular mind does not easily distinguish be- 
tween the cry of the comparatively irresponsible individual 
and the official utterance and deliberate action of the organ- 
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ization to which he may belong. As servants of Christ we 
must watch and pray “that the name of God and His doc- 
trine be not blasphemed” by reason of unholy tempers and 
misdirected zeal. Otherwise that which we confidently be- 
lieve God intended for the blessing of mankind in our com- 
mon Methodism will become a scandal to His cause and a 
stumbling-block in the way of men. For these reasons such 
exchanges, at once expressing and intensifying the spirit of 
unity, have an increasing value. 

In this connection allow me to express to you our high 
appreciation of the spirit and service of your fraternal dele- 
gate to our last general conference—the Reverend Doctor 
Frank M. Thomas. Hecametous asa living epistle of fra- 
ternity. His eloquent message won our admiration and his 
brotherly spirit warmed our hearts. By public address and 
by private intercourse he strengthened all our bonds of 
union. We rejoiced to believe that your thought and your 
feeling were truly represented by your messenger and his 
message. 

Of special interest and importance on such an occasion as 
this is the fact that we are the joint-heirs of one hun- 
dred years of remarkable history. Whatever the future 
may hold for our churches in the way of unity and without 
reference to the past seventy years of separated existence, 
there was a period when we were organically one and a cen- 
tury of achievement which is our common property. That 
splendid record in which we have equal ownership covers 
the formative period of the great religious movement of 
which we area part. That first century of development 
holds the secret of the genius of Methodism. There we 
shall discover the forces which gave and still give momen- 
tum to the movement which bears our family name in his- 
tory; there we shall find our reason for being in what the 
world of humanity needed and in what our fathers did to 
supply that need; there we shall find the essentials of the 
message whose proclamation was attended by such trans- 
formations as attested the presence and power of Almighty 
God. In such an hour as this, when for a time we are face 
to face in fraternal assembly, we do well to be mindful of 
our family records and church traditions. 

The historical method which sends us back to the study 
of the past, is one of the new instruments of human thought. 
It is in use in every department of research. It is one of 
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the distinguishing characteristics of modern intellectual 
life. The astronomy of today not only studies the heavens 
as they are; it also attempts a history of the stellar universe. 
Geology not only labels and catalogues the strata of the 
planet in their present arrangement; it also essays to give 
us.an account of the formation of the earth. Biology not 
only describes living existences; beyond that it tells us the 
story of the behavior of life in its earliest forms. Ethics 
we study today, not only in accepted ideals and established 
standards, but also in their changing expression as dis- 
closed in the history of human development. And modern 
philosophy prescribes for all its disciples the discipline of 
the history of philosophy. 

This new appreciation of the past and this adoption of 
the historical method, has been and will be of incalculable 
value to the Christian faith. For Christianity claims to be 
a historical religion, and to be historical in such wise as to 
differentiate it from other religions. It is not an achieve- 
ment of the individualistic method. It did not suddenly 
spring into existence as the vision of a night or the discovery 
of aday. It was not evolved as a system of thought by a 
single mind and offered to the world as a finished product 
by a single hand. No individual drew the materials of our 
religion out of his own inner consciousness after the simili- 
tude of a spider spinning a web. Christianity is historical 
in its antecedents; Christianity is historical in its materials; | 
Christianity is historical in its documents and Christianity 
is historical in its realization and development. No other 
faith, in comparison, has as much to gain by the adoption of 
the historical method in modern times. 

The historical method, too, has a unique value for us as 
Methodists. Wehave our own peculiar history and by that 
we are related to the great stream of Christian history. It 
is true that we have been so busy making history that we 
have not paused as others have done for its writing or its 
study. But bearing in mind that the modern idea regards 
history as the explanation of results and not as the simple 
arrangment of events in chronological order, there are spe- 
cial reasons why there should be a revival of interest in the 
annals of the period we share in common. We need to 
know that history of the past in order to the understanding 
of the present, for what we are depends so largely upon 
what we were; we need to study that history as an integral 
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part of the divine revelation, for God makes Himself known 
to men by what He does as well as by what He says; we 
need to know our history for only by comparison can we 
judge the character of modern Methodism, estimate its 
present efficiency and discover the direction of its tenden- 
cies. For every consideration the people called Methodists 
ought to have a knowledge of their heroic and hallowed 
past. 

My brethren, it is no exaggeration to say that the century 
belonging to us in common, is at once our glory and our 
despair. In the far stretches of religious history its bare 
outlines rise like mountain-peaks above the foothills. Ifthe 
statements made by recognized authorities outside of our 
own communion in describing its character and achieve- 
ments are accepted at anything like their face value, we 
have an heroic heritage as Methodists. If it be true as Les- 
lie Stephen, in his “History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,” writes: “Wesleyanism was, in many 
respects, by far the most important phenomenon of the 
eighteenth century;” if it be true, as Isaac Taylor, the phil- 
osophical churchman, declared, that Methodism “has come 
to present itself as the starting-point of our modern relig- 
ious history;” if it be true that it came at the darkest hour 
in the moral, religious and social life of England, a time 
when the forces of evil were rushing the land of our fathers 
into the throes of such a revolution as bathed France in 
blood, and that the only thing that saved England from a 
similar social catastrophe was the sudden rise of Method- 
ism; if it be true as Green, the English historian, tells us, 
that Methodism in a few years changed the whole temper 
of English society and because of it “a new philanthropy 
reformed the prisons, infused clemency and wisdom into the 
penal laws, abolished the slave trade, and gave the first im- 
pulse to popular education;” if it be true, as Dean Stanley 
affirmed, that its founder was “the chief reviver of religious 
fervor in all Protestant churches both of the Old and the 
New World; if it be true that the indirect influences of the 
movement have been greater than the organized body of re- 
sults now bearing the name of Methodism; if it be true that 
if Methodism as a distinct organization, or aggregate of af- 
filiated organizations, now should be wiped out of exist- 
ence, so that there was not a church nor even an individual 
left to bear the name, it would still live as one of the most 
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tremendous factors in the world’s life by reason of the in- 
fluences which it has permanently incorporated in the con- 
sciousness of the race and the structure of society; if it be 
true that the Methodist family in heaven, composed of those 
who were born at her altars, lived in her fellowship and died 
in her faith, is more numerous than the Methodist host 
down here below, and that if she were to perish from the 
earth she would still exist forever in the heavenly courts; 
if it be true that Methodism is one of the very few great 
moral movements in the history of Christianity and that it is 
only to be grouped with the early spread of the Christian 
faith in the Roman Empire and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion under Martin Luther; if there is only a suggestion of 
the truth in these statements, then Methodism has a history 
of achievement and influence worthy of that era which be- 
gan with Pentecost, continued with the conquest of the 
Roman Empire and which shall end only with the universal 
sovereignty of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The epic of Methodism, however, belongs to America 
and is found in the three-quarters of a century when we 
were yet one. The student of history cannot escape the 
conviction that the great movement was providentially de- 
signed for the new world rather than the old. The coinci- 
dence of its history with that of the United States, its adapt- 
ation in spirit and methods to the new land and its people, 
and its historical results amply justify that faith. The new 
country furnished a theater of action on a magnificent scale. 
When Methodism came to our shores in 1766 the western 
colonial boundary line was the summit of the Alleghenies. 
The settled area, counting two or more persons to the 
square mile, was about 240,000 square miles. By the Peace 
of Paris in 1783 that western line was extended to the Mis- 
sissippi. Two decades later the Louisiana Purchase dou- 
bled the extent of our territory, and during the period of a 
half century from the time of the Louisiana Purchase the 
United States multiplied its area by three and in sixty years 
our territory increased in size from 240,000 to 3,000,000 
square miles. 

Then came the settlement and organization of the great 
empire. Ina single life-time the tides of population swept 
from the Atlantic slope to the great deserts beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. In fifty years the center of population moved 
westward nearly two hundred miles. Pensioners of the 
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War of the Revolution lived to see a mighty nation of thirty 
millions of people. The settlement of the Mississippi val- 
ley was the first instance in history of the reduction of a 
wilderness within the span of a single life. In times past 
nations have changed their homes, but at no other time has 
this been done on so grand a scale, in so few years and with 
results so far-reaching. 

This settlement of new territory and this growth of pop- 
ulation presented a religious problem of prodigious propor- 
tions. Here was an area larger than any other in the civ- 
ilized world without an ecclesiastical establishment, for in 
this new country religion was turned loose to take care of 
itself. Contrary to the traditions of all Christian states re- 
ligious liberty was secured by the separation of church and 
state. The new conditions might well excite the gravest 
anxiety as to the future of the Republic. Such a separation 
in a social order supplied for centuries with religious insti- 
tutions and educational foundations would have appalled 
the servants of God and taxed all the resources of the 
church. How were Christian churches, Christian pastors 
and Christian schools to be provided for this boundless ter- 
ritory and all the ministrations of religion to be given to 
these multiplying millions? The existing church organ- 
izations, with “regular” clergy and “settled” pastorates, 
were helpless in the face of such unparalleled conditions. 
Their cumbrous ecclesiastical methods could not supply the 
religious needs of a long and shifting frontier nor follow the 
rapid movements of the American pioneers. That achieve- 
ment awaited the appearance of a travelling connection, an 
itinerant system, and a lay ministry which could be borne 
on the tides of population. 

The solution of the national problem was furnished by 
our fathers. At this emergent moment Methodism made 
its appearance and entered the arena which was to witness 
its mightiest achievements. The times were not favorable 
to religious enterprise. It was a period of reaction in re- 
ligion and of impotence in church life. The first genera- 
tion of Methodists found Christianity at the lowest point of 
all its American history. Unable to cope with conditions, 
the churches were losing ground. It was also a time of in- 
tense agitation and bitter feeling in the state. The first 
Methodist class was formed in the year of the political strife 
attending the repeal of the Stamp Act. The minds of the 
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people were stirred by revolution. In addition to all other 
disadvantages, Methodism came from England and the ma- 
jority of the American people were not in the temper to re- 
ceive either their tea or their religion from such a source. 
The prospects for a new religious movement were dubious 
and dark. 

But it is a matter of historical record that the moving 
population was supplied with the ministrations of religion 
by means of an itinerant ministry and thousands of lay- 
helpers; that the same convulsion that made us a nation as 
Americans made us a church as Methodists; that Method- 
ism alone of all the denominations had growth and en- 
largement during that stormy period; that her ministers did 
not wait to be called by the people, but everywhere called 
the people to the things of God; that the humble circuit- 
rider became the founder of the church of God in new states 
as large as the kingdoms of the old world. And when at 
last the westward march of the American people halted by 
the waters of the Pacific, the standard of Christ had been 
planted by Methodist hands in every city and in almost 
every hamlet of the new land. If the American Republic 
has a great mission to humanity; if religion is essential to 
the power and permanence of a free government; and if our 
Methodist ancestors with heroic hearts and sacrificial ser- 
vice achieved for our land in the things of the spirit, as our 
statesmen and soldiers served in matters of state, then our 
common history of three-quarters of a century in America 
is a fount of inspiration for all coming generations, a per- 
petual challenge to consecration and conquest, and a bond 
of union which shall unite the hearts of our people as long 
as the record is held in grateful remembrance. 

Our common history is resplendent with illustrious 
names. Easily first, now as always, is the name of John 
Wesley. The genial Dean Stanley, when visiting in Ameri- 
ca, called attention to the unique place and personality of 
the man who founded and for fifty years administered as if 
by the divine right of a king, the affairs of Methodism. He 
remarked that while the founders of the English Baptists, 
the English Congregationalists, English Unitarianism and 
the Society of Friends, were all comparatively obscure, and 
some of them had been eclipsed by those who came in later 
days, no one has risen in Methodism equal to the founder, 
John Wesley. Matthew Arnold said he had “a genius for 
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godliness” and Macauley said he had “a genius for govern- 
ment”—a double genius expressed by Buckle, who de- 
scribed him as “the first of theological statesmen.” The 
years have confirmed the estimate of Southey in his private 
correspondence with Wilberforce: “I consider him the most 
influential mind of the eighteenth century—the man who 
will have produced the greatest effects centuries, or even 
milleniums hence, if the present race should continue so 
long.” Among the outstanding figures in Christian history 
we group John Wesley with Paul the Apostle and Martin 
Luther. 

With Wesley stands Thomas Coke—the first Protestant 
bishop of the western hemisphere. He has been aptly de- 
scribed as “the foreign minister of Methodism.” His per- 
sonality was of such proportions that it was cramped in the 
amplitudes of the American continent. No man of Method- 
ism has done more for the imperialism of Christ and the 
expansion of Hiskingdom. He was the chief of itinerants. 
His travels in the work of evangelization would have 
carried him around the planet twenty times. He crossed 
the Atlantic eighteen times on his missions. He gave more 
money to religion than any other man of his own age, cler- 
gyman or laymen. To the end of his life he was Wesley’s 
right-hand man and had charge of the Methodist missions 
throughout the world. He was the founder of strong mis- 
sions in the West Indies, Africa and Asia. When a veteran 
of almost seventy years he presented himself to the Con- 
ference as a missionary to the East Indies and in the ab- 
sence of funds offered to defray the expense to the amount 
of $30,000. He died a missionary on the Indian Ocean and 
was buried beneath its waves. During his life time Method- 
ism needed and had no missionary society. Thomas Coke 
embodied the interest in his own person. The result was 
that Methodist foreign missions had been carried on for 
over a generation and we had upwards of one hundred mis- 
sionaries in the field before the society was formed. Method- 
ist missions do not owe their origin to missionary societies 
but, thanks to Bishop Coke, our societies owe their origin 
to the missions. ; 

And Francis Asbury! He is, without question, the chief 
figure in the religious history of the United States. Dr. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, in his “History of American 
Christianity,” a work which cannot be charged with Meth- 
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odist bias, says: ‘‘Very great is the debt that American 
Christianity owes to Francis Asbury. It may reasonably 
be doubted whether any one man, from the founding of the 
church in America until now, has achieved so much in the 
visible and traceable results of his work.” The first resident 
bishop of Protestanism, he did for America what Wesley ac- 
complished for England. He holds the place in the church 
that we accord to Washington in the state. For forty years 
under Asbury the headquarters of American Methodism 
was in the saddle. He travelled 270,000 miles and he or- 
dained over 4000 preachers. For the period of a whole gen- 
eration he directed the interests of the developing church 
with an administrative wisdom which amounted to genius. 
With it all he had a great heart. His devotion to the cause 
is evidenced by a homely incident at the Western Confer- 
ence in 1806. He discovered that some of the brethren 
were in want, being unable suitably to clothe themselves, 
and in their behalf he parted with “his watch, his cloak and 
his shirt.” My brethren, if I know anything about human 
nature and Methodist preachers there will never be any 
trouble on the subject of the episcopal authority as long as 
the ministers know that the bishops are ready to sacrifice 
their timepieces and linen in their behalf. We need not 
wonder that the followers of such leadership were men of 
heroic ideals and achieving passion. 

It is interesting in this presence to note the principle of 
reciprocity at work between the North and the South in 
that common history. Methodism began its work in the 
North, but its center of gravity moved rapidly southward. 
The various denominations already on the field had their 
metropolitan cities—the Congregationalists had Boston; 
the Episcopalians, New York; the Quakers and Presby- 
terians, Philadelphia; so Methodism went south to the lat- 
est and southernmost of the Colonial cities and Baltimore 
became its headquarters during the first period. It was at 
Baltimore that Asbury fixed his residence, if it can be said 
that he ever had a fixed residence. The first movement of 
Methodism in America was from the North to the South. 

But from the South it moved back again on the North. 
When I was pastor of the historic Chestnut Street church, 
in Portland, Maine, a church which celebrated its centennial 
anniversary in 1896, the pastoral succession to which I be- 
longed went back to a man who ranks in American Method- 
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ism with Asbury and Coke—Jesse Lee. A Virginian born 
was the apostle of Methodism in the rugged climate of New 
England. The most difficult task undertaken by Method- 
ism in those early days was the invasion of the North by 
Jesse Lee. The campaign opened by the Southerner un- 
der the old elm on Boston Common was a success. By it 
Jesse Lee, of Virginia, became the father of New England 
Methodism and as a result of eleven years of service he left 
a Statistical record of fifty preachers and 6,000 members. 
Dr. Stevens says of Lee and his achievement: “In this re- 
spect his historic honor is quite unique; for, though individ- 
ual men have in several other sections initiated the denom- 
ination, no other founder has, so completely as he, intro- 
duced, conducted, and concluded his work, and from no oth- 
er one man’s similar work has proceeded equal advantages 
to American Methodism.” For Jesse Lee and his service 
the North is debtor to the South. 

Another of my predecessors in that charge was a young 
man who was a native of Bristol, Maine. He was the junior 
preacher in 1799. He had a most distinguished career as 
pastor in Boston and New York, as publisher and editor of 
the Methodist Book Concern, as projector and editor of the 
Methodist Magazine for which he secured 10,000 subscrib- 
ers the first year. In 1808 he drew up the plan of a dele- 
gated General Conference as it now appears in our Dis- 
cipline. His name is familiar to you—Joshua Soule, the 
first senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. I shall not pause to comment on your great good 
fortune in having begun your separate denominational ca- 
reer under the leadership of a Yankee bishop. But this I will 
say, in the light of the fact, that no achievements of your 
denomination, however glorious and phenomenal, will ever 
lack satisfactory and sufficient explanation in the minds of 
your New England brethren as long as they remember the 
advantage you enjoyed in the beginning. 

There was another historic name connected with the pas- 
torate of that Portland church—the name of Elijah Hed- 
ding. The record tells us that he came as pastor in 1817. 
Along with Jesse Lee, he helped to write the romance of 
early New England Methodism. With the exception of 
his first few years as an itinerant, his fields of labor lay 
wholly within that section until the church called him to 
wider service. He was elected to the Episcopacy in 1824, 
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and for twenty years he was your bishop and ours. He dis- 
charged his duties with distinguished ability and became 
one of the oracles of the church on the subjects of doctrine 
and polity. Thus the threads of our common history in 
those early years weave back and forth, North and South, 
creating the fabric of American Methodism under divine 
guidance, as we devoutly believe. To our fathers God spoke 
as in the ancient times: “I will say to the North, Give up; 
and to the South, Keep not back; bring my sons from far, 
and my daughters from the ends of the earth; even every 
one that is called by my name.” 

This story of our heroic age acquires enhanced value in 
the light of the fact that genuine progressive movements in 
the church are always in vital relation to the past. It is the 
paradox of progress that we go forward by turning back. 
Progress does not consist in breaking away from the conti- 
nuity of history. Advancement does not mean losing sight 
of ancient landmarks. Forward movements are born of a 
deeper understanding of the old truth and progress is the 
result of new applications of the old forces. The modern 
world is the outcome of a return to the past. The era in 
which we live is the product of two great movements. One 
is the Renaissance, a revival in arts and letters of the fif- 
teenth century; and the other is the Reformation, a revival 
in morals and religion of the sixteenth century. Both of 
these movements drew their inspiration from the past. 

The Renaissance marks the transition from medieval to 
modern methods of thought. As the name suggests, it was 
at almost every point a return to an earlier period. 
Petrarch, the first humanist, found his inspiration in the 
older literature of Italy. The knowledge of the ancients 
was his consuming desire. The greatest impetus was given 
the transition by the capture of Constantinople and the dis- 
persion of the Greeks. For centuries Greece had been the 
home of learning, but its literati lived in lethargy and its 
possessions were non-productive. The exiled sages, thrust 
from their homes and driven from their country, became the 
literary missionaries of Europe. They brought into the 
centers of civilization the language and literature of the 
past. Wandering scholars carried the knowledge of Greek 
and Latin far and near; princes and popes welcomed the 
humanists to their courts; musty manuscripts and collec- 
tions of antiquities were gathered by wealthy patrons; the 
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old universities were invigorated by the new learning; the 
people gave themselves with a veritable passion to the study 
of the ancient classics; and, to crown it all, the printing- 
press came to give diffusion and permanence to all the gain. 
The past had laid its hand upon the world with life-giving 
power. 

The Reformation is the other great movement which 
marks the passing of the Middle Ages and the beginning of 
the modern era. Here again, as the name indicates, we 
have a restoration and not a creation. The revival of the 
study of the Greek led to the study of the New Testament. 
The life of Christ and the interpretations of Paul were read 
in the original tongue. The old teaching became once 
more living words to living men. In the church the Re- 
formation was a process of rehabilitation—itsought tobring 
the church back to originals from which it had departed. 
In the life the Reformation was a process of spiritualization 
—an attempt to return to the real religion of Christ. It was 
the avowed purpose of the reformers, not to create anew, 
but to restore the old. The mission of Luther and his as- 
sociates was the republication of neglected or forgotten 
truth. The authority and the precedents of the movement 
were sought in the period before the popes. The warrant 
for changes in the ecclesiastical order or rites of worship 
were found in the early church. The Reformation went to 
the past for all its sources and sanctions. 

Of Methodism in the beginning, it is equally true that it 
was a forward movement with a backward look. It did 
not come with a new theology. It did not announce the 
discovery of unknown truth. It did not have a fresh stock 
of religious ideas. It did not add any fundamental articles 
to the Christian creed. But while its doctrinal basis was 
in existing formularies, Methodism laid a new emphasis up- 
on the old doctrines that are vital to Christian experience 
such as the universality of the atonement, the witness of the 
Spirit, the sanctification of believers and began to build spir- 
itual life upon them. It sought to recover lost elements of 
Apostolic Christianity which had fallen out of the actual 
life of the church. It brought back the priesthood of the 
people in lay activity. It restored the love feast of the apos- 
tolic period for the culture of Christian fellowship. And 
when Wesley finally broke with the ecclesiastical order and 
created bishops for America he found his precedents in the 
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past, citing such works as Lord King’s “Enquiry into the 
Constitution and Discipline of the Early Church.” But the 
things Wesley taught and did were so old that they were 
new to his time and hence followed the brutal persecutions 
and the bitter theological controversies of the first period. 
When the doctrines emphasized by our fathers were gradu- 
ally adopted by evangelical Christendom and found their 
way into the preaching of the pulpits and the teaching of 
the times, it was the regenesis of vital Christianity. 

The operation of this law of progress by reversion to the 
past becomes peculiarly impressive in a survey of our pres- 
ent work. The elements of progress in the recent develop- 
ments of our church-life are renovations and not innova- 
tions. This fact is sometimes obscured by the further con- 
sideration that every attempt to reproduce fails to give an 
exact reproduction. That whichis restored is always modi- 
fied by the influence of the changing years and the necessi- 
ty of adaptation to changing conditions. Thus Methodism 
was not the exact reproduction of anything which had gone 
before. It was the old gospel and the old power as modi- 
fied by England and America of the eighteenth century. 
So the Methodism of this generation is not the exact repro- 
duction of the first generation. It is the old gospel and 
the old power modified in their presentation and applica- 
tion by the changing social order. But the dominant notes 
of our progress are characteristically Methodistic. For ex: 
ample, a few years ago a denominational report would have 
dwelt upon what we were thinking; now the burden of 
speech is what we are doing. The center of gravity has 
moved from intellectual controversy to religious activity. 
It is symptomatic of the new conditions that a great con- 
vention of church leaders and representative men could be 
in session eight hours a day for four days, considering all 
the interests of the church, without a word of theological 
debate. Ten years ago such a gathering inevitably would 
have divided on such subjects as the higher criticism and 
the meeting-place would have become known as a battle- 
field in the conflict between adherents of different schools 
of thought. Now there is no intention of postponing the 
King’s business pending the settlement of all the intel- 
lectual disagreements of His servants. The disposition is 
to carry forward the Lord’s work in the usual lines of pas- 
toral and lay activity and await the final reports of the spe- 
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cialists on disputed points. In this decision we emulate the 
fathers who prosecuted their great task in the firm convic- 
tion that the first need of dying men was a living Christ. 

_ It will be good news to you, my brethren, to know that 
in the outstanding phase of our work, we are making pro- 
gress by going back to first principles in Methodism. Our 
emphasis is on evangelism. We are having a revival of re- 
vivals. The recent spectacle of a General Conference ap- 
pointing a commission on evangelism was enough to cause 
the modern prophet to cry “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth.” For in the beginning Methodism itself was a 
general commission on evangelism. The church was a com- 
mittee of the whole in the work of salvation. She has en- 
joyed a blessed pre-eminence in preaching a saving gospel 
and in bringing men to their knees before God. That holy 
art she not only practiced herself but imparted to others. 
In some recent years there was cause to fear that we were 
neglecting our denominational specialty and that some of 
our neighbors might take our evangelistic crown. 

It is with gratitude to God that I now report a quickened 
sense of mission throughout our whole church. There is 
the realization that the work of the church is always the 
same—the saving of men. There is the recognition that 
the need of the world is always the same—the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Conditions may change. Some of our 
peculiar institutions as well as some of our godly ministers 
may become superannuated. The periodical revival may 
not produce its former epidemic results. Men may not 
crowd the sanctuary by the mere announcement of special 
services. The work of conversion may be characterized by 
different phenomenal effects. But if present methods fail 
the old passion for souls must invent new ones. If men do 
not come in crowds we must go out and bring them one by 
one. If the camp-meeting does not meet city-life condi- 
tions, then we must find something as effective to take its 
place. Ifthe “mourner’s bench” does not serve the present 
purpose, we must nevertheless see to it that the penitential 
tear and the prayer for mercy are still seen and heard in our 
Zion. Whatever may be our changes; however effective or 
ineffective our familiar methods; the work of bringing men 
to God for which we exist must be accomplished, and will 
be accomplished when our people today, like our fathers of 
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yesterday, are possessed with the passion of Christ for the 
souls of men. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in recent 
years science has undertaken the study of the phenomena oi 
the religious life. The psychologist has something to say 
on the subject of Conversion—using that term in the broad 
sense as comprehending all the elements in the transforma- 
tion by which a man is changed in character and conduct. 
The term as thus used stands for the whole process by 
which the man becomes “a new creation.” What have these 
authorities to say? Conversion is a fact—that is the first 
assurance of science on the subject. And not simply con- 
version, but beyond that, the dramatic experience of sudden 
conversion is given a secure place in the ascertained group 
of religious facts. William James, in “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experiences,” said: “Were we writing the story of 
the human mind from a purely natural history point of view, 
we should still have to write down man’s liability to sudden 
and complete conversion, as one of his most curious pe- 
culiarities.” And Mr. Bain, in his volume “The Emotions 
and the Will,” says: “The explanation of sudden conver- 
sion is no doubt to be sought in some overpowering impres- 
sion on the mind, that supplies a new and energetic motive 
to the will, thereby initiating a new line of conduct.” To 
be sure the psychologist does not say, as would the Apostle | 
Paul, what produces “the overwhelming impression on the 
mind,” what “supplies a new and energetic motive to the 
will,” or what “thereby initiates a new line of conduct.” But 
we Methodist preachers can supply the omission. It ought 
to give a new power to our proclamation, a new readiness 
to our testimony, a new fervency to our prayers, and a new 
enthusiasm to our evangelism, to realize that we are living 
in a time when the voice of science is echoing the message 
of revelation in declaring the fact of conversion preached 
by our fathers and proclaimed by their sons. At least, it 
must not be said that the secular psychologist speaks with 
a clearer note on this subject than the Methodist preacher; 
that the collegiate lecture-room hears a clearer exposition 
than the congregation in a Methodist church; nor that the 
scientist bears witness to it with stronger conviction than 
the church member. In other words, this is no time for us 
to neglect our specialty as a denomination. 
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_ Probably the greatest development of the quadrennium 
is found in the Sunday-school. Here again our advance- 
ment relates us to the past. From the beginning, Method- 
ism has been intimately related to the history and progress 
of this great movement. The Sunday-school was original- 
ly a Methodist idea. When Robert Raikes asked what could 
be done for the neglected children on the Gloucester streets, 
it was Sophia Cook, a young Methodist woman, who gave 
the answer, “Let us teach them to read, and take them to 
church.” She walked with Robert Raikes at the head of 
his troop of ragged urchins the first Sunday they went to 
the parish church. In 1786, Bishop Asbury established the 
first Sunday-school in America in the house of Thomas 
Crenshaw, in Hanover county, Virginia. The year 1790 is 
memorable in our history by reason of the appearance of 
the Sunday-school in the Minutes of the Conference. 
Methodism was the first ecclesiastical body in this country 
to give the new movement official recognition. 

The new era began with us in 1908 with the creation of 
the Board of Sunday-schools. It has been financed and 
equipped as a great missionary agency. The results have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. At the close of 
1913 we had an enrollment of 4,500,000—the largest single 
Sunday-school constituency in the world. In the six years 
our increase has been 1,150,000; while in the six years pre- 
ceding, our gain was only 350,000. In this new period we 
have organized over 1500 Sunday-schools from which more 
than 400 churches have developed. We have put twenty- 
six Sunday-school missionaries to work in the United 
States. We have created the office of Superintendent of 
Foreign Work and have sent workers to Sweden, Germany, 
Japan and China. We have 1125 classes for teacher-train- 
ing and organized adult classes with 227,000 members. The 
achievements of these years is without parallel in our his- 
tory. 

Here lies our great opportunity. Conservation is a cur- 
rent term. It describes a great national need; it embodies 
a political program; it stands for insurance against poverty 
of national resource in the future. It is intended to save 
to the people and their uses our lands, forests, minerals and 
-water-power. The Sunday-school is the department of 
conservation in the church. It seeks to conserve the re- 
sources of the kingdom of God, infinitely greater in value 
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than those of the nation to which our statesmen give at- 
tention. In this institution we are in contact with our ma- 
terial as builders. By this agency we have reached the 
young life. Any other institution of the church—the regu- 
lar service, the prayer-meeting, the young people’s societies 
—must first solve the problem of reaching the people. The 
Sunday-school has them—has them by the millions. We 
have not dreamed of the possibilities of the Sunday-school. 
Millions of scholars have been brought to the school with- 
out being brought to Christ. We have left a great field of 
twenty millions of the young outside to the haphazard min- 
istry of local endeavor. That is a wicked waste compared 
with which the destruction of our forests, the exploitation 
of our minerals, and the loss of our water-power, are “as 
the small dust of the balance.” 

Here is the field for our next campaign. Here is an en- 
terprise ready for that constant and co-operative activity 
which has been one of the secrets of our past success. Here 
is a means by which the latent forces of the church can be 
applied to the work of the Kingdom. The utilization of 
the idle and wasted power of our people in this field would 
be like the introduction of steam-power into the industrial 
world. We need the leadership of pastors, the transforma- 
tion of officers and teachers into evangelists, and the co- 
operation of the membership. The accomplishments indi- 
cate the possibilities. We are told that out of our Sunday- 
schools come 95 per cent of our preachers; 80 per cent of 
our church-members; 85 per cent of our conversions; 70 
per cent of our churches; and 25 per cent of our missionary 
funds. In other words we get about 80 per cent of our re- 
sults from approximately a 10 per cent investment—an 
enormous return. It is a providential indication that this 
neglected institution holds the solution of some of the pres- 
ent-day problems of the church. 

Another element of progress is found in our educational 
work. The last year’s report shows that we raised approx- 
imately $3,000,000 to strengthen our institutions of higher 
learning. Many of our colleges are engaged in campaigns 
for endowment and equipment. We are unifying our edu- 
cational system and bringing it up to standard. This car- 
ries us back once more to the cloisters of Oxford and re- 
minds us of the laying of the corner-stone of “Cokesbury 
College” two days after the close of the General Conference 
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of 1785 in Baltimore. From the beginning Methodism 
has recognized that there are some kinds of service which 
the church must render the social order which cannot be ac- 
complished by means of its stated services and its local con- 
gregations. This is peculiarly true of its educational func- 
tion. Where vital religion prevails the church and the 
school stand side by side. The Christian church was the 
pioneer in higher education in the United States. The first 
foundation in New England bears the name of a clergyman 
—the Reverend John Harvard. The corner-stone of Yale 
was a minister’s library. Princeton was the fruit of a re- 
ligious revival. Columbia, Williams, Amherst, and Brown 
are all children of the church. In this work Methodism has 
borne an honorable part. 

Then followed the era of state education. The social 
order had been leavened by the church and education be- 
came a national enthusiasm. The new conditions have cre- 
ated grave problems. We have to meet the competition of 
the State. We are confronted by foundations, educational 
boards, university associations and secular departments, 
none of which are enthusiastic over denominational enter- 
prises. Some of our own people, by reason of existing in- 
fluences, question the necessity of the educational persever- 
ance of the Church. They argue for the delegation of the 
task to the State. The argument is based upon the larger 
resources of the State institutions; their consequent advan- 
tages in faculty and equipment; the equalization of the bur- 
den as well as the benefits of higher education; and the al- 
leged freedom of learning. These considerations and oth- 
ers have led to the hasty conclusion that the occupation of 
the denominational college is gone. We are passing 
through a critical period. Our people need a course of 
higher education on the subject of education in its relations 
to all the interests committed to our hands. 

The Christian college represents the highest interests of 
our young men and women. Recently, at the inauguration 
of President Grose, of De Pauw University, President 
Thompson, of the Ohio State University, said: “I am in 
no way untrue to State institutions when I say that in our 
day a boy might become a bachelor or a master in any one 
of them and be as ignorant of the Bible, the great literature 
which it contains, the moral and spiritual truth which it 
represents, and the fundamental principles of religion, the 
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facts and methods by which they are defended, their nature 
and their value to society, as if he had been educated in a 
non-Christian country.” As long as such possibilities exist, 
the Christian church with her sacred guardianship of her 
young, dare not relinquish higher education to the State. 
Our young people, in the plastic period of their lives, must 
have opportunity to pursue their studies under Christian 
associations in a Christian atmosphere. 

The Christian college represents the cause of intelligent 
American citizenship. Let me quote again from the same 
address: “The fear of State Universities and their eager- 
ness to be free from sectarianism, together with their devo- 
tion to science, led them often to a narrow method of in- 
struction in many subjects such as history and the humani- 
ties generally, since no adequate view of these subjects of 
instruction is possible while ignoring the place and func- 
tion of religion in education and civilization. One of the 
misfortunes of education in our day is that most of our 
school histories ignore the religious element in the founding 
and building of our nation as completely as if it had never 
existed. The movements of God in human history, the in- 
fluence of religious conviction born of the study of the Bible, 
the influence of moral ideals inspired by the Man of Nazar- 
eth, will some day be given their rightful place in the pres- 
entation of our national history, and for that we must look 
to the denominational college more than to any other 
source.” In the interest of an intelligent American citizen- 
ship we must have institutions to keep alive the truth of our 
history, as well as the study of the Bible and religion, with 
allied subjects such as ethics and the evidences of Christian- 
ity, all of which have been so largely eliminated from the 
courses of instruction in State institutions. 

We must also insist that the Christian college represents 
the cause of broad and liberal education. It is the thought 
in some quarters that Christian education must be narrow. 
But if it is the function of education, as Herbert Spencer de- 
scribed it, to “fit us for complete living,” and if education is 
“the development of the whole man,” as defined by Come- 
nius, then there can be no such thing as a broad and liberal 
education with the highest part of human nature unin- 
structed and undeveloped. The genius of our government 
handicaps our State institutions. They can minister to the 
physical, the intellectual and the social nature, but thev 
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cannot attempt anything in the way of formal instruction 
and practical development of the religious life. Just as 
long as existing conditions continue, our State institutions 
must provide an education which is confessedly defective 
in the highest things and which leaves a sovereign part of 
human nature untouched by its influences. At the present 
time the Christian college is the only institution that can 
undertake “the development of the whole man,” and that 
can endeavor to fit the student for “complete living.” So 
far from being “narrow” the Christian college is in a posi- 
tion to give a broad and liberal education such as no other 
institution can even attempt. 

The Christian College represents the cause of the State. 
Let me again quote from President Thompson’s address: 
“Under our terms of government expressed in Constitution 
and statutes, we have agreed that the State and Church 
shall be separate, but this does not deny the State’s interest 
in religion. The Church is the recognized minister of re- 
ligion. Without the aid of the school, the Church limits 
her own teaching power. The Church renders a most vital 
service to the State when she brings a generation to con- 
sciousness upon the importance of religion. . . . The 
study and investigations of our day have revealed clearly 
that the religious sanctions are fundamental in our morals. 
The Christian religion more than any other, has insisted 
upon the vital relation between religion and morals. The 
morality, the politics, the business and commerce that know 
not God and the binding force of religion in all the relations 
of life soon degenerate into mere expediency and later into 
lawlessness. The denominational college, more and better 
than any other institution among us, may bring to a gen- 
eration the men, who representing this view, become the 
bulwark of our civilization.” Thus Christian education is 
identified with the highest patriotism. 

Last of all, the Christian College represents the cause of 
the church. The first colleges in our land were founded to 
continue the succession of learned and godly ministers. We 
must sustain these institutions to provide leadership for the 
church. There are certain facts which show that we must 
look for our leaders in the Christian College and not in the 
State institution. In the five-year period from 1904 to 1909 
our Northwestern University alone furnished four-fifths as 
many recruits for our foreign missionary service as all the 
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State universities in the United States combined. In the 
same period two of our smaller colleges furnished us more 
missionary recruits by five than all the State universities 
combined. State institutions give us less than seven per 
cent of our theological students; our Christian colleges give 
us eighty-one per cent. We have about 20,000 Methodist 
students in our State universities, yet they furnish but four 
per cent of our ministers. Our Secretary of Education has 
given the information that one great State university, with 
a thousand student members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and with three thousand members of other evan- 
gelical churches, and with a body of alumni numbering 
eight thousand, is said in half a century to have given fewer 
than twenty ministers to all the evangelical churches com- 
bined. Of the college men entering our ministry, more- 
over, twenty-two per cent state that their call to the minis- 
try came during the college years. Such statistics may not 
tell the whole story of religious leadership, but they are suf- 
ficiently informing to startle the Church into renewed in- 
terest on the subject of Christian education. If there were 
no other motive than that of self-preservation, there would 
be urgency in the call to rally in behalf of the Christian Col- 
lege. Jam glad to report the achievements of the quadren- 
nium in connection with this vital interest. 

There is one more subject without which no interchange 
of fraternal greetings in these days would be complete— 
the subject of church unity. It is a subject to be slighted 
only on the ground of blindness to the signs of the times and 
at the expense of the frankness which ought to characterize 
such occasions as these. The subject does not wait to be 
introduced by the appointment of commissions and the 
making of overtures. It is atmospheric in America and it 
is a tendency to be reckoned with by modern church states- 
manship. Here again we Methodists hear the voice of our 
past. It is the voice of Wesley himself: “Is thine heart 
right as my heart with thy heart? If it be, give me thine 
hand.” We recall that our movement as embodied in its 
founder desired a league with all those who exalted Christ, 
at a time when the air was clamorous with controversy and 
the walls of partition wholly separated the followers of 
Christ. In this, as in so many other points, we are gradu- 
ally moving forward to the position of the fathers. 
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Let us frankly acknowledge that some of the calls to uni- 
ty do not make strong appeal. There are some of us so ob- 
tuse that we can see no good reason for organizing a sect 
for the purpose of fighting sectarianism. We do not par- 
ticularly enjoy a great Christian ideal when it is used as a 
bludgeon in denominational combat. We are of the decid- 
ed opinion that the sons of Ishmael are not likely to com- 
mend themselves as peace commissioners. Nor do we pause 
to pay much attention to those who are so busy weeping 
over what they call our “unhappy divisions,” that they have 
no time to cultivate the spirit of unity and find no occasion 
when they can manifest its presence. We do not care for 
the doctrine when it is used as bait on a denominational 
hook. We cannot accept conditioned invitations to unity 
which are coupled with an ultimatum, the acceptance of 
which would belie all our history and unchurch a great host 
of those whom we recognize as our brethren in Christ. 

Furthermore, in discussing the subject of “unhappy divi- 
sions” it is only fair to all concerned to inquire how they 
came to exist in our country as nowhere else. It seems to 
be taken for granted in many quarters that the mere exist- 
ence of denominations in America is prima facie evidence 
of the lack of Christian spirit and sanctified purpose. The 
one outstanding fact in many minds is the presence of 180 
religious sects, more or less, The causes of existing condi- 
tions are ignored and we never come within sight of the so- 
lution of any problem until we reach and deal with causes. 
What reason has any one for imagining that there could 
have been just one great evangelical church in America? 
There never has been a time and place in our history so fa- 
vorable to the life and growth of sects. This is obvious 
when we consider their history. 

Many of our religious sects are foreign importations. 
They have come to us by immigration. The American 
people come from all parts of the civilized world. They 
bring with them their own religious faith and their own 
church traditions. The result is that nearly all the divi- 
sions of church history are domesticated here. They began 
to come in the sixteenth century. Spain led the procession 
representing the Roman Catholic church. Then came the 
English, Dutch and Scotch-Irish and, in their persons, sev- 
eral of the Reformation churches were planted on our soil 
in colonial times. You will find the Puritans in New Eng- 
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land, the Baptists in Rhode Island, the Reformed in New 
York, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Presbyterians in 
New Jersey, the Episcopalians in Virginia, and the Hugue- 
nots in Carolina. These divisions were not home-grown; 
they were imported. In later times immigration will ac- 
count for more than a score of Lutheran bodies, twelve 
varieties of Mennonites, ten Catholic bodies, four Reformed 
churches, eleven different kinds of Brethren, to say noth- 
ing of the Buddhists and other cults which go to make up 
our 180 sects. Differences of nationality have had much 
to do with existing conditions. Differences of language, 
systems of doctrine and forms of worship are almost 
invariably involved. Racial traits are persistent and na- 
tional differences cannot be overcome in a single genera- 
tion. 

We have some home products in the way of religious 
sects. The first of these we find in the Adventists, number- 
ing six different organizations with 95,000 members. They 
date back to the work of William Miller who fixed the date 
of the “Second Advent” of our Lord for the year 1843. 
About the same time came the Mormons with Joseph 
Smith as prophet and founder. They now number 352,000. 
In more recent times Mrs. Eddy, John Alexander Dowie 
and “Pastor” Russell have succeeded in bringing numerous 
followers to accept their teaching. As between our domes- 
tic products and our foreign importations in the way of 
religion, I must confess that my judgment does not favor 
the home industries. 

The remarkable thing about the sects in America is the 
relatively small part played by doctrine and polity in their 
formation. The great doctrinal differences which grew 
out of the Reformation have been brought to America and 
are embodied in our church creeds, but no American has 
formulated a system of doctrine which has given rise to a 
great family of churches. The Universalist and Unitarian 
bodies are products of theoretical movements, and are 
among the few which bear dogmatic names, but they have 
not spread extensively. The same thing is true of ecclesi- 
astical polity. The great forms of church government 
came to us from across the water. They have been influ- 
ential in the history of the church elsewhere, but only occa- 
sionally has there been a division on that basis here. They 
have a great influence in perpetuating differences, for it is 
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a difficult task to reconstruct a church organization even 
when there is the utmost willingness. To all these causes 
of difference we must also add the different types of human 
nature, distinguishing those in which there is a predom- 
inance of thought, or action, or emotion. The same 
denomination, if distinctive in its characteristics, does not 
appeal to all alike. 

There is one thing more to be taken into account in this 
rapid survey. That is our fundamental principle of religious 
liberty. It has been aptly described as “the guardian of the 
sects.” The people of other countries are free to come here 
with their religions and to keep their religions after they 
get here. The people of this country are free to exercise 
all their ingenuity in the invention of new and strange 
religions. There is no national pressure toward an estab- 
lished church or toward any church. The people who 
bring a foreign religion or a foreign church organization to 
our shores may retain them throughout all time as far as 
our government is concerned. The persons who wish to 
launch a new organization of their own contrivance may do 
so whenever so inclined. When we consider human nature 
and the boundless opportunity here offered, it speaks vol- 
umes for the centripetal forces of our religious life that so 
very few of our divisions can be traced to domestic causes. 

But all this exposition of American denominationalism 
does not acquit us as Methodists. Let me be clearly un- 
derstood. We are far enough away from the days of divi- 
sion to be able to understand the thought, appreciate the 
purpose and sympathize with the emotions of those who 
bore their burden as it was laid upon them and discharged 
their duty as they saw it in the fear of God. If our fathers 
had been in the habit of putting their day on paper before 
they slept at night they would have made a notable contri- 
bution to the literature of tears during that time of breaking 
ties. But wecan see how Methodism, with all it has meant 
of blessing and achievement since that time, was given its 
opportunity, North and South, only by separation. We 
can see how a Southern Methodism would have failed to 
hold the North in the years and under the conditions which 
followed, and we cannot imagine that a Northern Method- 
ism could have held and increased our common heritage 
in the South during that troubled period. If all Methodism 
had been allied with the North there would have been only 
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a weak and struggling representation in the South at the 
present time, instead of the splendid body of over two mil- 
lions of Methodists here represented; while if all Method- 
ism had cast its fortunes with the South at that time, it 
would have lost irretrievably in the great domain to the 
North where it now abides in strength. Other churches 
may be able to pass through such a period with only a tri- 
fling disarrangement of their machinery, but Methodism 
has always been too close to the life of the people to admit 
of any such a feat on her part. No church ever succeeds in 
its mission anywhere until in some way it gains the sympa- 
thy of those among whom it labors. Your church had and 
has the sympathy of the southern people; our church had 
and has the sympathy of the northern section. Without that 
sympathy Methodism or any other religious movement 
would bea failure among any people. We may well believe 
that the blessing of God has rested upon the labors of these 
separated years because the fathers walked in the light as 
they saw the light. 

We want to serve God and His cause in our day and gen- 
eration as we believe our fathers have done in theirs. This 
problem of church unity has been laid at the door of Meth- 
odism by the times in which we live. That may not accord 
with our wishes but our preferences do not alter the case. 
The eyes of the world are upon us whenever the subject 
is brought up for discussion. Racial traits, national tradi- 
tions, differences in language, and many other separating 
elements must all await the processes cf our national melt- 
ing-pot. But our differences are not importations, our dif- 
ferences are not racial, our differences are not national, our 
differences are not linguistic, our differences are not doc- 
trinal, our differences are not traditional, our differences 
are not ritualistic, our differences are not temperamental, 
and I take the liberty of saying in this presence, that our 
differences are not political. It is the fact that we are not 
divided as other bodies are which places us in the key posi- 
tion and makes it certain that for a time the cause will await 
our action. Even if our work as separate bodies during the 
past seventy years has been providential, we need to remind 
ourselves that there is such a thing as over-working a provi- 
dence of God. Our Lord found Himself, during His earth- 
ly ministry, face to face with a providential order which had 
become stale. Perseverance in its adherents had become a 
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vice instead of a grace, and the result was a history the fol- 
lowers of Christ would not care to repeat. We believe in 
the beautiful and beneficent ideal of our Lord’s prayer that 
we might be one. We believe that the beginning of our 
answer to that prayer is the spirit of unity in the heart, and 
that, thank God, we possess. We believe that Christian 
unity will bring us at last to church unity, by which we shall 
be known as one in Christ by the world. Iam not here with 
a plan but with a hope. I do not come with a proposition 
but with a prayer. 

And now, my brethren, if I were to gather up in one 
sentence that which is in my mind and heart as I close my 
message, it would be those imperishable words, dear to all 
Methodist hearts: ‘The best of allis, God is with us.” Men 
have played the prophet with Methodism. They have 
proclaimed it to be a self-limited movement. They have 
described it as a tidal-wave of religious feeling. They have 
predicted its rapid decadence and its final disappearance. 
They have set its metes and bounds in history. They have 
appointed the time of its departure. But when we stand 
upon the apex of time and mark the living millions to whom 
she ministers in holy things; when we find her well along 
into the third century in which she has played a part, with 
the dew of youth still on her brow and her spiritual forces 
unabated; when we consider the achievements of the past 
year, not as a matter of pride but as a reason for praise; 
when we recall that in the last twelve months Methodism 
recruited a greater host under the banner of Christ than 
any other religious body in the United States; we are con- 
strained to say with holy awe: “God is with us.” We 
have been told that, in the natural course of events, the 
flaming enthusiasm of a matchless spiritual movement 
dies down into the cold, gray ashes of formalism; that in 
time the institution is certain to supplant the inspiration; 
that we cannot expect the same holy heroism and the same 
sacrificial service which characterized the early days. But 
when we see the regular army of Methodist preachers put- 
ting aside the prizes of the world; when we see them year 
after year sit in conference to receive their marching orders 
and then move from post to post at the call of the church; 
when we know of the faithful, devoted service of a life-time 
which brings them at last to rest from their labors here or 
beyond; we are still constrained to say: “God is with us.” 
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We have listened with longing hearts to the stories of the 
old days of Methodism; our imaginations have been fired 
with the descriptions of the great gatherings in the forest 
temples when the singing was like ‘‘the sound of many 
waters,’ when the prayers seemed to open the gates of 
heaven and bear the waiting souls into the sanctities of the 
holy place, when the preaching had the unction of the Holy 
One and was “in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
But when we look around today and find the revival fires 
still burning brightly upon our altars; when we know that 
our sanctuaries still echo with the cry, What shall I do to be 
saved? and that the old answer still brings peace; when we 
know that of our Zion it is still said that this and that man 
was born in her; we repeat with holy joy: “God is with us.” 
We have turned the pages of our history and have seen 
the hand of God in the guidance of our fathers; we have 
noted how the distinctive features of Methodism came out 
of the logic of events and not as the result of reasoning and 
deliberate choice; we have marked and wondered at the way 
in which the purposes of men were ruled and overruled in 
the course of our history; and we have had no doubt but 
that the fathers would have explained their departures from 
established methods in the ancient words: ‘For it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” But when we look into 
the faces of our venerable and venerated leaders; when we 
remember how in hours of perplexity and times of crisis 
they seek the wisdom from above on their knees; when we 
recall the frequency with which new movements, impera- 
tively demanded by the times, have come spontaneously by 
individual inspiration and not by collective legislation; 
when we recall that, not once but many times, a new insti- 
tution, already in operation, has come to our places of 
deliberation asking official sanction; we are forced to say: 
“God is with us.” So may it ever be. 

And now, my brethren, “The Lord bless you and keep 
you; the Lord cause His face to shine upon you, and be 
gracious unto you; the Lord lift up His countenance upon 
vou, and give you peace.” 
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